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THE  WALLACE  FAMILY 

THIS  is  the  story  of  Moses  and  William 
Wallace,  father  and  son,  American  soldiers  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  some  of 
their  many  descendants,  with  incidental  reference  to 
the  Wallaces  who  preceded  them  in  this  country  and 
to  the  Scotch  hero,  William  Wallace.  The  primary 
purpose  is  to  honor  the  American  patriots  first  named, 
one  of  whom  is  buried  in  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  died,  and  the  other  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  at  Cumberland,  Guernsey  county,  Ohio, 
where  his  last  years  were  spent.  This  purpose  seems 
particularly  pertinent  now  when,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, it  appears  that  the  blood  of  the  men  who  fought 
with  Washington  was  the  seed  of  a  liberty  that  is  to 
spread  throughout  the  world. 

All  of  the  Wallaces  love  to  think  that,  in  the  same 
line  of  descent  with  them,  stands  William  Wallace, 
the  Scotch  chieftain  and  hero,  who  more  than  six 
centuries  ago,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  England  and,  after  a  period  of  success,  fell 
a  martyr  to  a  cause,  temporarily  defeated,  but  undying. 
That  chieftain  was  the  son  of  a  knight  of  good  family 
in  the  southwest  of  Scotland.  His  birth,  according  to 
Blind  Harry's  half-fabulous  poem,  occurred  at  Eller- 
slie;  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  Dundee  and  his  young 
manhood  in  Ayrshire.  But  he  first  appears  in  au- 
thentic history  as  the  chief  of  a  band  of  insurgents 

Note. — Names  in  Italic  indicate  the  persons  through  whom 
descent,  in  the  families  considered,  is  traced  to  the  generations  now 
living. 
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against  Edward,  king  of  England,  in  1297.  Wallace 
led  the  Scots  in  their  victory  over  the  English  army 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  but  subsequently, 
through  treachery,  was  defeated  and  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  tyrant,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 
But,  though  men  die  and  leaders  perish,  a  righteous 
cause  lives  on.  So  it  was  in  this  case,  and  the  name 
and  fame  of  Wallace  became  the  inspiration  of  those 
who  fought  later  to  the  same  end.  Wallace  died  in 
1305.  Nine  years  later,  Robert  Bruce,  with  30,000 
Scotch,  defeated  100,000  English  under  King  Edward, 
at  Bannockburn,  realizing  the  ideal  for  which  Wallace 
had  striven.  It  is  Burns  who  makes  Bruce  say  to  his 
men  just  before  the  battle: 

Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled ; 
Scots  wham  Bruce  has  af'ten  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed 
Or  to  victory! 

The  Wallaces  appeared  in  America  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Rev.  James  Wallace, 
who  was  born  in  Scotland,  having  been  a  resident  of 
Elizabeth  City,  Va.,  in  1695.  John  Wallace  was  a  New 
Hampshire  colonist  in  1720.  His  wife  was  Annie  Bar- 
net,  and  their  son,  William,  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
married  Hannah,  sister  of  Matthew  Thornton,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Congress  in  1776  and  a  signer  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  Michael  Wallace,  son  of  Sir 
Malcolm  Wallace,  of  Ellerslie,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
was  born  about  1740,  and,  on  coming  to  this  country, 
became  a  student  of  one  Dr.  Brown,  with  one  of  whose 
nine  daughters,  Elizabeth,  he  eloped.  He  was  a  land- 
owner in  both  Stafford  and  King  George  counties,  Vir- 
ginia, late  in  the  eighteenth  century.    Another  James 
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Wallace,  whose  father  James  came  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  was  a  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  colonist,  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  safety,  a  deputy  to  Philadelphia  in 
1774  and  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  pur- 
chase all  arms  in  the  country  that  were  not  in  use.  His 
service  was  conspicuous  and  disinterested.  He  married 
Isabella  Miller. 

In  Massachusetts  also  the  Wallaces  were  early  set- 
tlers. The  Virginia  Wallaces  furnished  a  number  of 
officers  in  the  Revolutionary  forces.  Among  them  were 
Ensign  James  Wallace,  Surgeon  James  Wallace,  Lieu- 
tenants Henry,  Adam  and  Gustavus  Wallace  and  Cap- 
tain Andrew  Wallace.  Ensign  John  Wallace  and  Sur- 
geon Michael  Wallace  were  among  those  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Captain  James  Wallace  was  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  from  the  Southern  branch  of  the  family 
there  were  Ensign  Adam  Wallace  and  Lieutenants 
Samuel,  David,  Robert  and  Andrew  Wallace.  The 
Wallaces,  it  thus  appears,  were  widely  scattered  over 
the  territory  of  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  many  of  them  were  in  the  Continental  army. 
They  came  of  fighting  blood  and  were  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  independence.  Frances  M.  Smith,  from  whose 
genealogical  study  these  facts  are  obtained,  adds  the 
comment  that  "many  of  the  lineage  have  taken  heed  of 
the  admonition  'to  live  with  all  my  might  while  I  do 
live.'  " 

Moses  Wallace  and  his  son,  William  Wallace, 
were  of  the  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  family,  living 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  in  York  and  Cumber- 
land counties.  Moses  was  born  about  1730  and  married 
Mary  Tidball,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tidhall,  who  had 
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come  over  from  England  in  1714.  Thomas  Tidball  and 
his  wife  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
Mary  was  the  fifth,  having  been  born  December  22, 
1723.  Their  family  record,  dim  and  yellowed  with  age, 
is  still  preserved. 

To  Moses  and  Mary  Wallace  there  were  born  four 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Matthew  Wallace,  the  eldest, 
was  for  many  years  cashier  of  the  York  County  Bank. 
Thomas,  another  son,  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  a 
merchant.  Rebecca  married  a  Mr.  Robinson,  whose  son 
James  was  a  minister.  Nancy  married  a  Mr.  Miller  and 
had  two  sons,  Allan,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
Robert,  who  served  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  as  Senator 
from  the  Belmont  district  in  1842-45.  The  records  of 
the  other  children  of  Moses  Wallace,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  William,  the  second  son,  have  been  lost. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  Moses 
Wallace  was  46  years  old,  and  his  son,  William,  was  17. 
The  latter  at  once  enlisted  and  served  in  Washington's 
army  in  the  early  winter  of  1776,  when  it  withdrew 
across  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  following  the  British 
victories  around  New  York.  Those  were  dark  days  for 
Washington's  little  army,  disheartened  by  its  own  re- 
verses, hampered  by  Lee's  insubordination  and  depleted 
by  desertions  and  the  expiration  of  many  enlistments. 
To  his  great  credit,  William  Wallace  was  one  of  those 
who  remained  with  Washington  and  aided  in  the  lat- 
ter's  bold  design  to  cross  the  Delaware  and  attack  Rahl 
and  his  Hessians  at  Trenton.  Of  this  remarkable  cam- 
paign, in  which  Washington  snatched  victory  from  de- 
feat, Fiske,  in  his  work,  "The  War  of  Independence," 
says: 
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The  capture  of  Lee  (the  insubordinate  general)  came 
in  the  nick  of  time,  for  it  set  free  his  men  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
Washington.  Even  after  this  force  and  that  sent  by  Schuyler 
had  reached  the  commander-in-chief,  he  found  he  had  only 
6000  men  fit  for  duty.  With  this  little  force,  Washington  in- 
stantly took  the  offensive.  It  was  the  turning  point  in  his 
career  and  in  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  vi^ar.  On 
Christmas,  1776,  and  the  following  nine  days,  all  Washing- 
ton's most  brilliant  powers  were  displayed.  The  British 
center,  10,000  strong,  lay  at  Princeton.  The  principal  gen- 
erals, thinking  the  serious  business  of  the  war  ended,  had 
gone  to  New  York.  An  advanced  party  of  Hessians,  1000 
strong,  was  posted  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  at  Trenton 
and  another  one  lower  down  at  Burlington.  Washington 
decided  to  attack  both  these  outposts  and  arranged  his  troops 
accordingly,  but  when  Christmas  night  arrived,  the  river  was 
filled  with  great  blocks  of  floating  ice,  and  the  only  division 
which  succeeded  in  crossing  was  the  one  that  Washington  led 
in  person.  It  was  less  than  2500  in  number,  but  the  moment 
had  come  when  the  boldest  stroke  was  the  safest.  By  day- 
break Washington  had  surprised  the  Hessians  at  Trenton 
and  captured  them  all.  The  outpost  at  Burlington,  on  hear- 
ing the  news,  retreated  to  Princeton.  By  the  31st  Wash- 
ington had  got  all  his  available  force  across  to  Trenton. 

The  remainder  of  the  story — the  British  advance 
from  Princeton  to  Trenton,  where  they  thought  Wash- 
ington was  trapped,  the  night  march  of  Washington's 
army  from  Trenton,  where  they  had  left  their  camp 
fires  burning,  to  Princeton,  where  another  victory  was 
won — is  well  known.  In  nine  days,  Washington  had 
completely  altered  the  military  situation  and  had  re- 
newed the  waning  hope  of  American  victory.  Of  all 
this  William  Wallace  was  a  part — enough  glory  for  any 
American. 

While  the  boy  of  seventeen  was  thus  serving  the 
cause  of  American  independence,  the   father,  Moses 
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Wallace,  was  among  those  in  Pennsylvania  who  were 
preparing  to  resist  the  British  advance.  There  is  record 
of  both  of  them  in  the  Cumberland  County  Militia, 
William  being  a  private  in  Captain  Robert  Shannon's 
company  in  1777,  the  year  following  the  battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  Moses  a  private 
in  Captain  James  McCurdy's  company.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  William  participated  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  1777  and  was  with  Washington's  army,  the 
winter  of  that  year,  at  Valley  Forge.  In  what  plight 
the  soldiers  then  were  is  well  known.  "Naked  and 
starving  as  they  are,"  wrote  Washington  at  the  time, 
"we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  incomparable  pa- 
tience and  fidelity  of  the  soldiers." 

In  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania 

Both  Moses  and  William  Wallace  moved  to  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  and  engaged  in  farming.  Something  of 
the  life  in  that  community  is  found  in  the  "History  of 
Washington  County,"  by  Alfred  Creigh,  LL.  D.  He 
says: 

Our  first  settlers  were  composed  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
element^  those  who  emigrated  from  the  west  of  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Ireland,  while  many  others  came  from  Cum- 
berland and  York  counties  where  the  same  element  prevailed, 
and  not  a  few  from  Virginia.  They  entered  into  the  follow- 
ing religious  agreement  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  altar 
and  no  church  but  the  forts  and  the  woods,  in  which  God  was 
worshipped  with  pure  hearts  and  in  the  beauty  of  holiness 
and  the  purity  of  truth: 

We,  each  of  us,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being 
chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  frontier  of  Washington 
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county,  considering  the  many  abounding  evils  in  our  hearts 
and  our  lives,  as  also  the  open  and  secret  violation  of  the  holy 
law  of  God,  which  dishonors  His  name  and  ruins  our  country 
— such  as  ignorance,  unbelief,  hardness  of  heart,  contempt 
of  God  in  His  ordinances,  law  and  gospel  (in  particular  set- 
ting our  hearts  upon  the  creature,  in  one  line  or  another, 
more  than  upon  God)  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  disobedience  to 
parents,  backbitings,  entertaining  bad  thoughts  and  receiving 
groundless  evil  reports  of  others,  unfaithfulness  to  God  for 
His  mercies,  profaning  His  name,  uncleanness,  lascivious 
songs,  filthy  discourse,  promiscuous  dancing,  drunkenness, 
fraud,  deceit,  over-reaching  in  bargains,  gaming,  horse- 
racing,  cock-fighting,  shooting  for  prizes,  lying,  covetousness, 
discontent,  fretting  against  the  dispensations  of  God's  provi- 
dence, unfaithfulness  to  God  (in  suffering  sin  to  remain  on 
our  neighbor  unreproved),  denying  God  in  the  neglect  of 
family  and  secret  worship,  catechizing  and  instructing  our 
children  and  servants  or  slaves,  vexations  and  wranglings 
and  lawsuits,  together  with  innumerable  evils,  provoking  God 
to  send  down  heavy  judgments  on  our  land,  and  to  withhold 
or  withdraw  His  gracious  presence  and  unfit  our  souls  for 
enjoying  any  solid  happiness — which  we  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge with  shame  and  sorrow  of  heart  before  God,  do,  in  the 
strength  of  God  and  depending  on  His  grace  for  support, 
solemnly  promise  (to  our  power,  according  to  our  various 
places  and  stations)  to  engage  against,  both  in  ourselves  and 
others,  as  Providence  shall  give  us  opportunity,  and  prudence 
direct. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands, 
this  14th  day  of  February,  1782. 

(Among  the  eighty-six  names  signed  to  this  were  those 
of  Moses  and  William  Wallace.^ 

Moses  Wallace  and  his  wife  Mary  both  died  in  the 
Washington  county  home  and  are  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery there.  On  July  12,  1787,  William  Wallace,  their 
son,  was  married  to  Mary  Miller,  and  the  family  home 
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was  maintained  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  until  1835, 
when  William  Wallace  and  his  wife  moved,  with  their 
daughter,  Rebecca  Wallace  Barton  and  her  husband, 
Robert  Barton,  to  Cumberland,  Guernsey  county,  Ohio. 

Anna  Barton  McCracken's  Narrative 

The  following  family  history,  written  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Barton  McCracken,  about  1881,  has  been  treas- 
ured in  manuscript  in  many  homes  of  the  Wallace  and 
Barton  families: 

"Moses  and  Mary  Wallace  were  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  emigrated  to  York  county.  Pa. 
They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  four 
sons  and  five  daughters,  William  Wallace,  my 
grandfather,  being  the  second  son.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  age  of 
17  years,  served  a  campaign,  was  with  General 
Washington  in  his  memorable  retreat  across 
New  Jersey.  He  moved  to  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  in  1781.  After  his  coming  to 
Cross  Creek,  he  had  to  carry  his  arms  to  church 
on  the  Sabbath  for  fear  of  the  Indians. 

"Oliver  and  Nancy  Miller,  my  great 
grandparents,  settled  in  Washington  county 
in  1774,  being  the  first  settlers.  Two  of 
Oliver  Miller's  sons  served  through  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  First,  one  son  enlisted,  and 
another  said  he  should  not  go  alone.  So  two 
went.  Oliver  and  Nancy  were  the  parents  of 
six  children,  of  whom  Mary  was  the  youngest 
but  one.     William  Wallace  and  Mary  Miller 
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were  married  July  12,  1787.     Their  children 
were  as  follows:    Moses,  born  in  1788;  Oliver, 
in  1790;  Joseph,  in  1792;  J.  Clark,  in  1794; 
William,  in  1797,  died  in  infancy;  William,  in 
1798;  Mary,  in  1801;  Nancy,  in  1804;  Ee- 
hecca,  in  1806;  Thomas,  in  1809.    Moses  was 
a  merchant,  and  died  in  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1818.     He  was  the  father  of  Annie,  wife  of 
Rev.  John  M.  Farris,  Chicago.    Oliver  was  a 
cabinetmaker  and  lived  in  Taylorstown,  Pa., 
where  he  died  in  1865.    Joseph  was  a  farmer 
near  Cumberland  and  died  on  his   farm  in 
1858.    He  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  of 
whom  two  are  living.    Clark  was  the  father  of 
thirteen  children,  eight  boys  and  five  girls,  two 
dead,  the  others  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.    William  went  to  Jefferson  Col- 
lege at   13  years.     After  he  graduated,   he 
taught  school  in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio, 
studied  divinity  with  Rev.  Joseph  Culbertson, 
of  Zanesville,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825 
and  went  on  a  six  months'  missionary  tour  to 
Illinois.     He  received  a  united  call  from  the 
churches  of  Cambridge  and  Buffalo,  where  he 
preached   for  eleven   years.     He   afterwards 
served  as  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society  for 
a  number  of  years.    In  1850,  he  went  to  Dres- 
den, and  was  preaching  at  Adams  Mills  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1852.    He  was  twice  mar- 
ried and  was  the  father  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  five  are  living — two  sons  in  Davenport, 
Iowa ;  one  son  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  a  daugh- 
ter in  Iowa.     His  youngest  daughter  is  the 
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wife  of  Rev.  James  White,  of  New  York  City. 
Mary  Johnson,  widow,  no  family,  is  living  at 
Putnam,  Ohio.  Nancy  Henry,  living  near 
Knoxville,  Iowa,  has  five  daughters — Mrs. 
Evarts,  her  eldest,  in  Wellsburg,  W.  Va., 
the  others  in  Iowa.  Dr.  Thomas  Wallace 
lives  at  Putnam,  Ohio,  where  he  practices 
medicine.    He  has  two  sons,  both  living. 

"Joseph  Wallace  was  named  for  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Upper  Buffalo 
Cross  Creek  church.  Uncle  J.  Clark  Wallace 
was  named  for  Rev.  John  Clark,  one  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  ministers  who  crossed  the 
mountains.  Father  and  his  mother  brought 
their  letters  from  the  old  Seceder  church  in 
Ireland  and  put  them  in  the  church  at  Cross 
Roads,  Mr.  McCurdy  pastor. 

"My  great  grandfather  Barton  emigrated 
at  a  very  early  period  from  England  to  County 
Down,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland.  My 
grandmother  Barton  was  a  Kyle,  of  German 
descent,  and  also  emigrated  to  County  Down 
in  early  times.  My  grandfather,  John  Barton 
and  Mary  Kyle  were  married  in  Ireland  in 
1784.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
four  of  whom  were  born  in  Ireland.  James, 
the  oldest,  born  in  1785,  died  in  March,  1881. 
The  others,  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  were 
Hugh,  George,  Jane  Whan,  Archy,  John, 
Robert  and  Mary  Ingram,  born  October  14, 
1803.    Of  these,  three  are  living — Jane  Whan 


The  Wallace  Jar 

This  jar,  filled  with  figs,  was  a  wedding  present  to  Mary  Tidball, 
who  married  Moses  Wallace,  about  1750.  It  passed  at  her  death,  to 
Rebecca  Wallace  Barton,  and  from  her  to  Florence  Barton  McCortle, 
now  living  at  Fulton,  Mo. 


The  Barton  Chest 

This  cedar  chest,  made  in  Ireland  nearly  200  years  ago,  was  used 
as  a  packing  case  for  furs,  bought  in  America  and  taken  back  to  Ireland. 
It  was  inherited  by  John  Barton,  who  came  to  this  country  about  1800, 
Now  owned  by  Robert  F.  Wolfe. 
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Robert  and  Mary  Ingram.  James  Barton  has 
one  son  living  in  Jackson  county,  Ohio.  Hugh 
has  four  children  living — three  in  Allegheny 
and  one  in  Rock  Island.  Jane  Whan  lives  in 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  has  five  children  living, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  four  near  her 
and  one  in  Kansas.  Archy,  born  March  14, 
1797,  no  family,  died  in  his  81st  year.  John, 
born  in  1799,  went  to  New  Orleans  in  1832. 
Mary  Ingram,  born  in  1803,  lives  in  Virginia, 
opposite  Wellsville,  Ohio,  and  has  five  children 
living,  three  daughters  and  two  sons.  Robert 
Barton  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  September  20,  1801.  Rebecca 
Wallace  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Oc- 
tober 4,  1806.  Robert  Barton  and  Rebecca 
Wallace  were  married  December  14,  1826,  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Marquis,  pastor  of  the  Cross 
Creek  church.  The  day  was  beautiful  and  the 
ground  dusty.  There  was  a  small  company  at 
grandfather's  to  witness  the  marriage.  They 
were  married  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ate 
dinner  and  in  the  evening  went  to  church  at  a 
neighbor's  house.  They  remained  in  Wash- 
ington county  till  1835,  when  they  came  to 
Cumberland,  Ohio.  There  being  no  railroads 
then,  father  drove  a  four-horse  team  with  the 
goods,  and  had  a  man  drive  his  stock.  He  and 
grandfather  settled  on  the  farm  now  known  as 
the  Cleary  farm.  Father  remained  there  four 
years  when  he  bought  the  mill,  which  was  then 
a  sawmill,  and  ran  that  four  years,  when  it 
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was  changed  into  a  steam  gristmill,  and  has 
been  there  ever  since,  thirty-eight  years. 

''Robert  and  Rebecca  Barton  were  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters — Mary,    born    October    30,    1827 
Nancy,  June  25,  1830;  John,  May  15,  1834 
William,  July  19, 1837 ;  Annie,  April  17, 1840 
Walker,  October  20,  1842;  Florence,  April  8, 
1845;  Melville,  November  18,  1848. 

"Father  says  his  grandfather  Barton  and 
grandmother  Kyle  lived  to  be  nearly  100  years 
old." 

To  this  interesting  narrative,  it  is  possible  to  add 
a  few  details.  Moses  Wallace,  son  of  William,  married 
Elizabeth  Gillespie,  and  they  had  two  children — 
William,  a  lawyer  of  Pittsburg,  and  Annie,  already 
mentioned,  who  married  Rev.  John  M.  Farris.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Farris  had  two  children — Sarah  Ann  Jean- 
nette,  mother  of  two  children,  and  Rev.  W.  M.  Farris, 
of  Carlinville,  Ills.,  who  was  the  father  of  eight  chil- 
dren. J.  Clark  Wallace  died  in  1864,  in  Iowa,  where 
he  lived  for  thirty  years.  Mary  Wallace  married 
William  Johnson,  who  died  in  the  early  60's  at  Putnam, 
across  the  river  from  Zanesville.  Nancy  Wallace  was 
twice  married,  first  to  a  Mr.  Johnson  and  then  to  a  Mr. 
Henry.  She  lived  many  years  in  Knoxville,  Marion 
county,  Iowa.  Dr.  Thomas  Wallace  lived  at  Putnam 
and  had  two  sons,  William  L.  and  Merritt. 

William  Wallace,  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  died 
in  Cumberland,  Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  July  18,  1842, 


\H    MEM  Of,  Y  ; 

WILLIAM    WALLACE  *f 

A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

AT  THE  AGE  OF  SEVENTEEN  HE    . 
ENLISTED  AND  SERVED  UNDER 
GEOKGE  WASHINGTON  WHEN 
HE  CROSSET)  THE   FROZEN 
DELAWARE   RIVER  TO  ATTACK     ^^^ 

HE   ENDURED  THE   HARDSHIPS  OF 
WINTER   AT    VALLEY  FORGE  AND 
SERVED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WAR. 

DIED  IN    rUVBERLAND,  '^ 

GUERNSEY  mUNTY.  OHIO- 
JULY    16,1842.   AGE  84  YEARS.m..,.- 

HE  WAS  A  SON  OF  IvJOSES  WALLACE 
ALSO  A  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER. 

THIS  MEMORIAL  ERECTED   BY 

ROBERT  FREDERICK  WOLFE 

_  A    DESCENDANT 


Memorial  to  William  Wallace 
In  the  Cemetery  at  Cumberland,  Ohio 
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in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  rest  in  the 
sloping  hillside  in  the  cemetery  there,  overlooking  a 
beautiful  and  prosperous  valley.  Yearly,  his  grave  is 
decorated  by  the  G.  A.  R.  on  Memorial  Day,  and  it 
has  been  permanently  marked  with  a  stone  and  bronze 
tablet  bearing  his  military  record.  His  name  is  en- 
rolled in  the  roster,  prepared  by  Colonel  W.  L. 
Curry,  of  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  who  lived  in 
Ohio,  of  those  buried  in  Ohio  and  of  the  places  of  their 
burial. 

The  will  of  William,  Wallace^  interesting  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  his  character,  is  as  follows : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  William  Wallace, 
of  the  county  of  Guernsey,  state  of  Ohio,  weak  in  body,  but 
of  sound  mind,  do  make  this,  my  last,  will  and  testament. 

In  the  first  place,  I  leave  the  use  of  my  farm  to  my  son, 
Thomas,  during  the  natural  life  of  my  wife,  Mary.  It  is  my 
will  that  Thomas  maintain  his  mother  in  comfort.  Should 
my  wife  not  live  four  years  from  this  time,  Thomas  is  to  have 
the  use  of  the  farm  for  that  period.  The  mansion  house  I 
leave  to  the  exclusive  use  of  my  wife.  It  is  further  my  will 
that,  on  the  decease  of  my  wife,  or  the  end  of  four  years, 
should  she  not  live  so  long,  or  at  any  earlier  period,  should 
she  and  my  son,  Thomas,  desire  it,  or  should  Thomas  desire 
it,  after  her  decease,  the  farm  be  sold.  Should  Thomas  de- 
sire to  purchase,  the  farm  may  be  appraised  and  sold  to  him, 
or  them,  at  the  appraisement.  The  income  of  the  sale  of  the 
farm,  or  the  remainder  of  my  estate,  I  dispose  of  as  follows, 
according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained: 

Of  the  land  sold  by  me  to  my  son,  William,  and  son-in- 
law,  Robert  Barton,  after  deducting  five  hundred  dollars, 
one-half  the  price  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Barton. 
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The  other  half,  after  deducting  what  has  otherwise  been  dis- 
posed of,  I  leave  to  my  son,  John  C.  Wallace. 

To  my  wife,  Mary,  I  bequeath  one  horse  and  one  cow 
and  five  hundred  dollars.  To  Elizabeth,  widow  of  my  son, 
Moses,  and  to  her  two  children,  William  and  Mary,  I  be- 
queath one  hundred  dollars  each.  This  amount  for  William 
is  to  be  put  into  his  mother's  hands  and  disposed  of  at  her 
discretion.  To  the  widow  of  my  son,  Joseph,  for  her  bene- 
fit and  of  his  children,  I  give  three  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars. 

To  my  son,  William,  I  give  two  hundred  dollars.  To  the 
Human  Colonization  Society  I  give  fifty  dollars.  To  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  I  give  fifty  dollars. 

The  remainder  of  my  estate,  I  direct  to  be  divided 
among  my  children  as  follows,  viz.,  my  son  Oliver,  my  son 
John  C,  my  daughters  Mary,  Nancy  and  Rebecca,  and  my 
son  Thomas,  to  be  all  equal  sharers  in  the  provisions  of  this 
will,  with  the  exception  of  the  bequests  hereinbefore  made  to 
my  son  Thomas  and  my  daughter  Rebecca. 

To  each  of  my  grandchildren  called  after  my  name,  I 
give  a  Bible. 

It  is  my  will  that  compensation  be  made  out  of  the  estate 
for  any  necessary  and  permanent  repairs  which  Thomas  has 
made  or  may  hereafter  make  on  the  farm. 

It  is  further  my  will  that  my  son  William  and  my  wife 
execute  this  testament  in  all  its  provisions,  and  I  hereby  em- 
power them  to  complete  all  contracts  I  have  made,  to  recover 
payments  of  debts,  to  pay  all  legal  and  just  claims  against 
the  estate  and  fully  to  execute  all  the  interests  and  purposes 
contained  in  this,  my  last,  will. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
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seal,  this  sixth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  forty-two. 


WILLIAM  WALLACE. 


Witnesses  present: 
Thomas  W.  Vincent 
John  S.  Wallace. 


Mary  Miller  Wallace,  the  widow,  died  at  Cumber- 
land, O.,  April  8,  1848. 


The  Bartons  and  Hunters 

CUMBERLAND,  OHIO,  lies  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  corner  of  Guernsey  county, 
where  the  beautiful  valley  of  Buffalo  creek  cuts 
through  the  hills.  As  already  stated,  to  this  place 
in  1835,  came  Robert  Barton  and  his  wife,  Rebecca 
Wallace  Barton,  with  William  and  Mary  Miller  Wal- 
lace. After  four  years  of  farming,  Robert  Barton 
bought  the  sawmill  which  he  later  transformed  into  a 
gristmill.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  the  vil- 
lage miller,  receiving  the  grain  which  the  farmers 
brought,  grinding  it  for  them  and  taking  for  his  pay 
a  portion  of  the  flour.  He  was  an  old-time  miller  in  an 
old-fashioned  mill — the  best  read  man  of  the  commun- 
ity, a  philosopher  and  friend  of  any  in  need.  His  kindly 
face  was  known  to  all,  and  none  suffered  for  lack  of 
bread  who  made  his  wants  known  to  Robert  Barton, 
the  miller.  In  politics,  he  was  a  Democrat,  in  religion, 
a  Presbyterian.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  church,  and  his 
wife  and  their  children  were  among  the  most  zealous 
members.  They  taught  in  the  Sunday  school,  sang  in 
the  choir,  prepared  the  communion  bread  and  wine,  and 
engaged  in  all  the  religious  and  charitable  work  of  the 
community. 

The  Buffalo  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Cumberland, 
of  which  the  Bartons  were  among  the  most  active  and 
prominent  members,  was  one  of  the  best  known 
churches  of  the  denomination  in  eastern  Ohio.  There 
they  met  the  Hunters,  another  family  of  similar  mold, 
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the  head  of  which,  James  Hunter,  was  also  an  elder. 
The  Hunters  were  originally  Scotch,  but  migrated  at 
an  early  period  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  said 
many  of  them  were  killed  while  fighting  under  William 
of  Orange.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Henry  Hunter  came  to  this  country  from 
County  Tyrone,  Ulster,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  New 
York  State.  His  wife  was  Katherine  Steele,  who  was 
born  in  Scotland.  In  1812,  Henry  Hunter,  his  wife 
and  son,  James,  left  New  York,  intending  to  go  direct 
to  Ohio;  but,  because  of  danger  from  the  Indians,  they 
were  persuaded  to  stop  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  for 
a  year.  In  1813  they  proceeded  on  their  way  and  settled 
in  Cumberland,  O.  There  James  Hunter  grew  up  and 
married,  and  to  him  and  his  wife,  on  November  15, 
1826,  was  born  a  son,  John  Steele  Hunter,  who  married 
Mary  Lucretia  Barton,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Rebecca  Wallace  Barton.  Thus  the  two  families  that 
had  so  long  been  associated  in  the  work  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Cumberland  were  brought  into  real 
kinship. 

Eight  children  were  born  to  Robert  and  Rebecca 
Wallace  Barton,  the  first  three  before  the  removal  of 
the  family  from  Washington  county.  Pa.,  to  Cumber- 
land, Ohio.    In  the  order  of  their  birth,  they  were ; 

Mary  Lucretia,  born  October  30,  1827;  died  July 
2,  1894;  married  John  Steele  Hunter,  March  14,  1850. 
Eight  children  were  born  to  them:  Rice  Vernon  Hun- 
ter, June  22,  1851;  Constance  Lucretia,  April  27,  1853; 
Ella  Geneva,  October  12,  1855;  Jeannette  Romaine, 
July  22,  1857;  Anna  Theresa,   September  23,   1859; 
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George  Chester,  September  6,  1861;  Arthur,  July  1, 
1864;  Martha  W.,  April  14,  1866. 

Nancy  Jane,  born  June  25,  1830,  married  Andrew 
Jackson  Wolfe,  February  18,  1858.  Six  children  were 
born  to  them:  Edgar  Barton,  born  November  7,  1858, 
died  January  23,  1910;  Robert  Frederick,  November 
7,  1860;  Ida  May,  August  10,  1862;  Charles  Bertram, 
April  9,  1867 ;  Kate  Rebecca,  August  28,  1869 ;  Harry 
Preston,  April  26,  1872. 

John,  born  May  15,  1834,  never  married.  He  was 
a  newspaper  man  for  many  years  in  St.  Louis.  He 
died  November  20,  1914. 

William,  born  July  19,  1837,  married  Ella  J. 
Everich,  October  30,  1862,  at  Zanesville.  Their  chil- 
dren were:  Harry  Grant,  born  February  20,  1864,  died 
May  17,  1911;  William  Wesley,  born  April  7,  1869; 
Anna  Laura,  August  30,  1874,  died  in  infancy;  Charles 
Hunter,  born  July  10,  1877.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William 
Barton  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in 
1912,  at  their  home  in  Belief ontaine,  where  they  had 
lived  for  thirty-three  years,  always  identified  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  community.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Wesley  Barton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter  Barton, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Barton,  widow  of  Harry  Grant 
Barton,  were  among  those  present.  William  Barton, 
then  75  years  old,  had  retired  from  business.  He  had 
served  in  the  Civil  war  and  for  several  terms  in  the 
Bellefontaine  council.  At  the  first  call  for  troops  in 
April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Co.  H,  16th  Reg- 
iment, O.  V.  I.,  his  subsequent  enlistments  being  in  Co. 
I,  85th  Regiment,  O.  V.  L,  May  28, 1862,  and  in  Co.  A, 
159th  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  May  2,  1864.  He  and  his 
wife  were  Methodists.    He  died  December  26,  1913. 
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Annie,  born  April  17,  1840,  was  married  Septem- 
ber 21,  1871,  to  James  Culbertson,  who  died  January 
11,  1877.  On  March  19,  1885,  she  married  William 
McCracken,  who  died  December  25,  1892.  She  is 
living  at  Fulton,  Mo. 

Walker,  born  October  20,  1842;  married  Emma 
Canaday,  September  25,  1883.  Their  children  are, 
Arthur  William,  born  July  3,  1885,  and  Karl  Edgar, 
born  April  16,  1888.  Walker  Barton  died  at  Cum- 
berland, April  8,  1917.  Arthur  William,  on  August 
14,  1913,  married  Mabel  Gooldy.  Karl  Edgar  married 
Alice  Showalter,  December  28, 1914. 

Florence,  born  April  8,  1845,  married  Joseph 
McCortle,  October  7,  1880.  She  has  one  daughter, 
Annie  Barton  McCortle,  born  Sept.  7,  1890,  married 
in  September,  1917,  to  P.  A.  Heinfelt. 

Melville,  born  November  18,  1848,  died  in  youth. 

Harry  Grant  Barton,  son  of  William,  married 
Margaret  D.  Cheever,  of  Bellefontaine.  There  were 
born  to  them:  William  Osmon,  March  18,  1893,  and 
Robert,  April  18,  1906.  Harry  Grant  Barton  died 
May  17,  1911. 

William  Wesley  Barton,  another  son  of  William, 
married  Edna  C.  Overhalser,  October  23,  1895.  A 
daughter,  Margaret  Gertrude,  was  born  to  them,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1896. 

Charles  Hunter  Barton,  the  third  son  of  William, 
married  Jeannette  Nailor,  June  14,  1905,  at  Chicago. 
Their  children  are:  Charles  Markley,  born  May  16, 
1906,  and  Ellen  Alice,  July  18,  1912. 


The  John  Steele  Hunter  Family 

EARLY  in  the  60's  John  Steele  Hunter  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Lucretia  Barton,  sold  their  farm 
near  Cumberland  and  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Logan  county,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Hunts- 
ville.  They  took  their  staunch  Presbyterianism  with 
them  and  were  leaders  in  church  work  there,  as  they  had 
been  in  Cumberland.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  strug- 
gling church  when  this  zealous  couple  and  their  eight 
children  came  to  help,  and  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  church  was  kept  alive  and  made  effective  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Hunters.  The  daughters 
sang  in  the  choir,  played  the  organ  and  taught  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and  there  is  a  fleeting  memory  of  meet- 
ings in  which  John  Steele  Hunter  and  Elder  Hoover 
alternated  in  leading  in  prayer.  The  home  of  "Uncle 
John"  and  "Aunt  Mary"  will  long  be  remembered  by 
all  who  shared  its  hospitality  and  felt  its  kindly  influ- 
ence. To  faith  they  added  good  works,  and  their  home 
was  radiant  with  a  good  will  which  found  one  expression 
in  receiving  into  it,  each  for  a  winter,  three  boys  of  the 
Andrew  J.  Wolfe  family — Robert  F.,  Harry  P.,  and 
Edgar  B.  John  Steele  Hunter  and  his  wife,  Mary,  now 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  await  the  call  of  their 
Redeemer,  in  the  cemetery  at  Huntsville. 

Of  the  children  of  John  Steele  Hunter  and  Mary 
Lucretia  Barton,  the  eldest,  Rice  Vernon  Hunter,  mar- 
ried Miss  Stella  Kritz.  He  became  a  prominent  minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  was,  for  a  number  of 
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years,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Three  children  were  born  to  them 
— Grace,  in  1883;  Raymond  Vernon,  in  1886,  and 
Laurence  D.,  in  1888.  On  the  jfifty-fifth  wedding  an- 
niversary of  Robert  Barton  and  Rebecca  Wallace  Bar- 
ton, which  was  celebrated  December  14,  1881,  at  Cum- 
berland, O.,  he  read  a  genealogical  paper,  recounting 
many  of  the  facts  set  down  in  this  little  book.  He  died 
March  4,  1911. 

Constance  Lucretia  married  Rev.  John  Edwards, 
a  descendant  of  the  famous  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
They  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Constance,  born  April 
1,  1888,  who  married  Albert  Caswell.  The  Edwards 
home  is  in  California. 

Ella  Geneva  married  James  E.  Milroy,  and  they 
live  on  the  old  Hunter  farm,  two  and  a  half  miles  north 
of  Huntsville,  Logan  county,  Ohio.  They  have  three 
children — John  William,  born  January  29,  1883;  Les- 
ter David,  born  March  19,  1885,  married  Grace  Neer, 
and  Mabel,  born  February  8,  1893. 

Jeannette  Romaine  married  Leroy  R.  Wilson.  "^ 
They  live  at  Fillmore,  Illinois,  and  have  three  children 
^pj^Leroy  Elwyn,  born  August  12,  1886;  Harold  Hun- 
ter, born  October  29,  1889,  and  Irene  Wallace,  born 
December  31,  1899.  Harold  Hunter  Wilson  married 
Julia  Ringer  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  6,  1912. 

Anna  Theresa  and  Martha  W.  never  married. 
They  live  together  in  California,  the  latter  being  a 
nurse. 
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George  Chester  married  Miss  Priscilla  Woods, 
October  27,  1885.  They  have  nine  children — Vernon 
D.,  Leon  Woods,  Mary  Ruth,  Neil  McKinley,  Hallie 
Barton,  Helen  Jeannette,  Dean  Dwight,  Anna  Kath- 
erine  and  Esther  Martha — and  live  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Vernon  D.  Hunter  (married  August  25, 1917,  to  Helen 
Stump)  and  Leon  Woods  Hunter  are  both  in  the 
United  States  military  service. 

Arthur  married  Jean  Laughlin.  They  live  at 
Bellecenter,  Logan  county,  Ohio,  and  have  three  chil- 
dren— Martha  Jeannette,  John  Howard  and  Edwin 
Laughlin. 
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The  Wolfe  Family 

THERE  is  a  family  tradition  that  the  Wolfes 
in  America  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  same 
source  from  which  sprang  General  James 
Wolfe,  the  most  famous  English  soldier  of  his  time 
(1727-1759).  In  1778,  John  Frederick  Wolfe,  an 
English  weaver  of  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  his 
wife,  Martha,  healthy,  fearless  and  full  of  ambition, 
sought  to  improve  their  condition  and  took  a  sailing 
vessel  for  America.  On  the  same  vessel  were  Peter 
Leichliterj  a  German  tailor,  and  his  wife,  Rosa.  They 
landed  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  continuing  thereafter  a 
friendship  formed  on  the  vessel.  The  present  great 
Western  world  was  then  a  vast  wilderness,  and  the 
only  means  of  travel  was  a  canvas-covered  wagon  drawn 
by  horses  along  a  blazed  trail.  The  two  families,  unit- 
ing in  the  purchase  of  two  wagons,  left  Baltimore, 
crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and  landed  in  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  Wills  creek 
empties  into  the  Potomac  river.  A  few  hundred  immi- 
grants had  proceeded  them,  established  their  homes  and 
engaged  in  various  occupations. 

John  Frederick  Wolfe  built  a  dam,  hewed  timber 
and  erected  a  mill,  where  he  began  the  business  of  wool- 
carding  and  weaving,  the  first  of  its  kind  west  of  Balti- 
more.   Farmers  for  many  miles  around  brought  their 

wool  and  had  it  made  into  different  fabrics.    Mr.  Wolfe 
prospered  and  became  what  at  that  time  was  regarded 

as  wealthy.    He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  as  the  re- 
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suit  of  a  kick  by  a  horse.  Five  children  were  born  to 
him  and  his  wife,  Martha.  They  were  Jacob,  John^ 
George,  Polinda  and  Sarah  Jane. 

The  first  son,  Jacob,  learned  the  trade  of  a  potter, 
went  to  Chillicothe,  married  a  Miss  Ambrose  and  was 
a  merchant.  He  died  in  1861,  aged  eighty-three,  leaving 
three  children — William,  George  and  Martha. 

The  second  son,  John,  learned  the  shoemaking 
trade  and  married  Kate  LeicMiter,  second  child  of  Peter 
and  Rosa  Leichliter.  Their  children  numbered  seven 
— Elizabeth,  Jacob,  John,  George,  Andrew,  Sarah  and 
Margaret. 

Polinda,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Frederick  Wolfe, 
married  Joseph  Hughes,  a  brickmaker,  contractor  and 
leading  citizen  of  Cumberland,  Md.  They  had  eight 
children — three  boys  and  five  girls. 

Peter  and  Rosa  Leichliter  had  three  children — 
Frederick,  Kate  and  Elizabeth.  Their  descendants  are 
numerous  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  children  of  John  and  Kate  Leichliter  Wolfe 
were  born  as  follows:  Elizabeth,  October  18,  1821, 
died  November  29,  1827;  Jacob  B.,  born  August  12, 
1823,  died  June  14,  1853;  John  P.,  born  September  5, 
1825,  twice  married,  numerous  children,  died  in  1917, 
in  the  West;  George  W.,  born  December  21,  1830; 
Andrew  Jackson,  born  July  13,  1833,  living  at  the 
age  of  nearly  85;  Sarah  C,  born  August  18,  1835, 
married  a  Mr.  Miller,  and  died  in  Indiana;  Margaret 
v.,  born  July  18, 1838,  died  in  her  eighth  year. 
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John  and  Kate  Leichliter  Wolfe  lived  and  died  in 
Cumberland,  Md.,  the  wife  on  September  5,  1839.  The 
husband  survived  her  thirty-seven  years,  dying  of 
paralysis,  July  27,  1876,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  John 
Wolfe  was,  by  trade,  a  shoemaker,  but,  being  ambitious, 
launched  out  into  the  mercantile  business  and  for  a  time 
conducted  two  stores;  but  in  1837,  during  a  business 
panic,  he  became  financially  embarrassed  and  was 
forced  to  return  to  his  trade.  That  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  his  neighbors  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  his 
later  years  he  was  chosen  court  bailiff  for  life. 


On  February  18,  1858,  at  Cumberland,  Ohio, 
Andrew  Jackson  Wolfe,  fourth  son  of  John  and 
Kate  Leichliter  Wolfe,  married  Nancy  Jane  Barton, 
the  second  daughter  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  Wallace 
Barton.  "Nan,"  as  she  was  affectionately  called 
by  her  brothers  and  sisters  and  later  by  her  hus- 
band, was  a  young  woman  of  unusual  intellectual  and 
spiritual  qualities.  In  an  old  diary  and  note-book,  evi- 
dently her  most  intimate  personal  possession,  still  care- 
fully preserved  by  her  son,  Robert  F.  Wolfe,  there  is 
a  record  of  her  religious  experiences.  The  back  of  the 
little  book  is  broken,  and  its  leaves  are  dog-eared  and 
torn,  for  its  years  are  now  nearly  three  score  and  ten. 
It  is  written  through,  partly  with  pencil  and  partly 
with  pen  and  ink,  much  of  the  former  portion  being 
now  barely  decipherable.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  was  the  book  to  which  Nancy  Barton  went  in  those 
moments  when  one  wishes  to  be  alone  for  self-com- 
munion, or  for  the  expression  of  thoughts  that  press  for 
utterance.    A  "Gift  from  a  Friend"  is  the  inscription 
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on  the  first  page,  and  the  first  date  encountered  is 
August  5,  1849,  when  she  laments  that  she  cannot  seek 
direction  aright  without  divine  assistance — 


But  power  divine  can  do  the  deed. 
And  much  to  feel  that  power  I  need; 
His  spirit  can  from  dross  refine, 
And  move  and  melt  this  heart  of  mine. 

That  was  the  year  in  which  Nancy  Barton,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  experienced  religion  and  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cumberland,  O.,  of  which 
her  parents  were  among  the  foremost  members.  On 
September  3,  1849,  there  is  an  entry  headed  "Self- 
Dedication,"  beginning: 

I,  here,  O  God,  by  a  free  and  deliberate  act,  devote 
myself  to  Thy  service,  and  submit  to  Thy  requirements.  I 
renounce  the  glories  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  choose 
Thee  as  my  everlasting  portion.  This  is  my  sincere  de- 
termination— a  determination  which,  by  Thy  grace,  I  never 
will  retract. 


I 


There  is  a  record  of  her  attendance  at  church  twice 
on  that  day  and,  in  an  entry,  October  7,  she  records 
that,  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  she  had  been  permitted 
to  take  a  seat  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  utters  a  prayer 
that  she  may  be  prepared  for  the  feast  spread  in 
Heaven  for  those  who  love  God.  ; 

From  time  to  time  for  five  years  or  more,  she  wrote  g 
in  this  book.  There  are  preachers'  texts  and  notes  of 
sermons ;  the  names  of  ministers,  dates  and  texts  of  ser- 
mons they  preached;  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of 
Scripture  names;  reflections  on  the  difference  between 
the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  love;  quotations  from  the 
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poets,  such  as,  Young  and  PoUok,  as  well  as  verses  evi- 
dently written  to  or  by  her.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  her  sister  Mary — a  letter  that  shows  there  was  a 
tender  love  between  them.  Here  is  a  note  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  a  pastor,  and  another  recording 
the  death  of  a  neighbor.  Precepts,  written  sometimes 
in  copy-book  style,  show  what  and  how  she  was  thinking, 
such  as:  "Aim  high!  'Tis  sweet  to  cherish  hopes  that 
elevate  the  mind,"  and  "Beauty  is  more  of  the  heart 
than  the  face,  of  mind  than  person."  Often,  too,  she 
writes  of  her  misgivings  and  fears  that  she  is  not  living 
up  to  the  standard  of  her  Christian  faith.  Here,  be- 
tween the  leaves,  is  the  manuscript  of  a  sermon  which 
we  may  suppose  she  borrowed  from  the  minister  who 
preached  it,  that  she  might  consider  its  teachings  more 
carefully.  And  here,  in  another  place  is  a  lock  of  hair, 
perhaps  her  own,  perhaps  of  some  girl  friend. 

It  seems  almost  a  sacrilege  to  open  a  book  like  this, 
and  would  be,  save  for  such  family  purpose  as  this. 
But  the  woman's  character  upon  which  its  pages  throw 
a  searchlight  is  unmistakable.  It  was  pure  and  true 
and  devout.  The  book  was  written  full  before  her  mar- 
riage, but  what  she  was  then,  she  remained  unto  the  end. 
Her  vow  of  self-dedication  she  did  not  retract.  Her 
years  were  full  of  good  works  and  from  her  face  shone 
the  love  of  the  God  she  worshipped. 

Andrew  Jackson  Wolfe  was,  by  trade,  a  shoemaker. 
Three  years  after  his  marriage  to  Nancy  Jane  Barton, 
the  Civil  war  broke  out.  Leaving  his  business  and 
newly-made  home,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  75,000  men,  enlisting  May 
7,  1801,  for  three  months'  service.  He  had,  on  April  17 
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previous,  gone  from  Cumberland  to  Zanesville  and 
been  there  enrolled.  The  company  there  recruited  was 
hurried  to  Camp  Jackson,  Columbus,  where  it  was  in- 
corporated with  other  companies  as  the  Fifteenth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  Colonel  George  W.  Andrews,  for 
the  defense  of  the  state  against  invasion.  The  regiment 
was  a  part  of  the  force  that  was  sent  into  West  Virginia 
and  was  actively  engaged  at  Phillippi,  Laurel  Hill  and 
Carrick's  Ford.  Having  thus  helped  to  save  West  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Union,  the  regiment  at  the  end  of  the  term 
of  enlistment  was  mustered  out  August  30,  1861. 

He  immediately  re-enlisted  and  served  throughout 
the  war.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  and  her  parents  many 
letters,  most  of  which  have  been  preserved  and  two  of 
which  are  here  reproduced. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac 

The  spirit  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862,  is  well 
depicted  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Wolfe  wrote  to  his  wife's 
parents,  March  16,  following.  Those  were  dark  days, 
for  the  defeat  of  Burnside  by  Lee  had  been  staggering, 
and  the  distress  of  the  soldiers  was  paralleled  by  an 
official  discontent  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
Hooker  to  succeed  Burnside.    The  letter  reads : 

On  Picket  Near  Fredericksburg. 

Monday,  March  16,  186S. 
Dear  Parents:     Continued  duty  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  resume  my  narrative  until  this  late  date.     But 
acting  on  the  old  maxim,  "Better  late  than  never,"  I  have  con- 
cluded, as  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  try  in  a  feeble  man- 
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ner  to  do  so^  for  no  man  could  portray  to  any  mind's  eye 
what  camp  life  is  in  Virginia. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  outlines  of  the  many  arduous 
duties,  and  of  the  exposures,  trials  and  temptations  that 
the  unappreciated  soldier  is  heir  to.  But  if  it  were  possible 
for  a  man  to  give  the  full  details  of  his  wretchedness  and 
sufferings,  and  the  general  demoralization  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  author  would  be,  by  certain  parties,  considered 
disloyal  and  severely  punished.  So  in  order  to  keep  within 
bounds,  I  will  just  give  you  a  few  brief  facts. 

At  Washington  we  marched  aboard  the  steamer  "John 
Brooks."  Here  as  at  Falls  City,  the  government  officials  in 
charge  of  the  boat  wanted  to  keep  us  down  on  deck,  with 
mules  and  other  freight.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  bravery 
and  energy  of  our  gallant  captain,  who  always  looks  out  for 
the  comfort  of  his  men,  and  who  ordered  us  to  fix  bayonets, 
we  would  have  had  a  hard  trip.  But  when  they  saw  we  were 
determined  and  resolute,  they  opened  the  doors  and  we 
marched  up  into  the  cabin,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  some  of 
the  officers.     In  that  act  you  can  see  the  spirit  of  the  men. 

Nothing  of  interest  transpired  on  the  trip.  We  arrived 
safely  at  Acqua  creek.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  met  with 
transportation  by  railway  to  Stoneman's  Station,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles.  Then  a  sight  met  my  enchanted  vision  that 
is  beyond  description.  The  whole  country  so  far  as  I  could 
see  was  one  vast  sea  of  tents,  wagons,  ambulances,  barrels 
and  boxes.  Then  we  started  over  the  hills  for  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Sykes'  division,  and  after  walking  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  mud  we  found  our  destination  at  night- 
fall. 

Each  man  is  provided  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  one  and 
one-half  yards  square,  which  he  has  to  carry  with  him  on 
march.  We  struck  for  the  woods  and  cut  forks  and  poles, 
pitched  our  tents,  and  drew  our  blankets  around  us  and  lay 
down  on  the  wet  ground,  for  it  was  raining.  We  were  sup- 
perless,  of  course. 
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I  had  not  been  long  in  the  land  of  dreams  when  I  awoke 
and  found  my  limbs  stiff  and  almost  frozen.  I  got  up  and 
ran  around  until  I  got  warm,  and  continued  this  at  intervals 
all  night.  Then  I  began  to  think  that  to  be  at  home  and  to 
talk  and  dream  of  soldiering  was  all  very  nice,  but  to  practice 
it  was  a  different  thing. 

In  the  morning  we  drew  our  rations  and  cooked  some 
breakfast,  then  went  to  work  pitching  our  tents  to  be  as 
comfortable  as  possible  while  we  remain  here.  This  is  done 
by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  some  three  feet  deep,  put- 
ting up  forks  and  poles  and  stretching  our  muslin  or  canvas 
over  it.  The  canvas  is  staked  down,  and  then  we  build  a 
chimney  in  one  end  so  we  can  cook  our  rations.  There  you 
have  a  description  of  "the  house  that  Jack  built." 

Of  course  we  suffer  from  cold,  and  lying  under  ground 
I  think  is  one  great  cause  of  so  much  sickness  and  that  it 
has  been  the  death  of  thousands  of  our  brave  boys.  Here 
let  me  say  that  every  day  in  our  division,  we  bury  from  two 
to  six  men  who  die  through  neglect  and  want  of  care.  They 
think  no  more  of  a  man's  life  here  than  they  do  of  a  wood- 
chuck's. 

The  hospital  is  a  large  tent.  Its  unhappy  inmates  lie  on 
the  ground  with  their  blankets  around  them,  taking  drugs 
that  are  dealing  death  to  them.  There  is  within  an  hour's 
march  of  here  over  150,000  armed  men,  and  a  more  ragged, 
dirty,  pale,  emaciated  looking  set  of  men  was  never  seen 
here  since  time  began.  The  poor  fellows  are  discouraged. 
They  seem  to  have  their  hearts  set  on  "Little  Mac" — mean- 
ing General  George  B.  McClellan — and  swear  they  will  not 
fight  under  any  other  man.  The  last  battle  they  fought 
at  Fredericksburg,  which  they  call  the  Burnside  slaughter, 
has  cured  them.  It  is  evident  that  a  movement  is  con- 
templated against  the  latter  place  the  last  of  April.  If  it 
does  come  I  fear  the  result.  The  whole  army  swear  they 
will  not  fight.  So  when  any  one  tells  you  that  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  is  in  a  good  condition,  tell  him  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  it. 


Mrs.  May  Wolfe  Beverly 
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Our  cavalry  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  country- 
is  very  hilly  and  the  roads  very  muddy.  We  have  enough 
to  eat  if  we  had  facilities  for  cooking.  The  weather  here 
is  very  changeable,  snowing  one  day  and  raining  the  next. 

We  are  very  seldom  idle.  One  day  we  are  on  brigade 
guard.  The  next  on  police  duty,  cleaning  up  the  mud  and 
rubbish  around  camp.  The  next  day  we  are  on  fatigue  duty, 
going  two  miles  and  shoveling  dirt  on  the  fortifications.  The 
next  day  we  have  to  go  out  in  the  woods  and  cut  wood  for  the 
brigade.  The  next  is  picket  duty  and  we  take  three  days' 
rations  in  haversacks,  and  our  blankets,  and  go  out  to  our 
outer  posts  and  stand  guard  for  three  days  and  nights.  I  am 
out  here  now.  This  is  the  second  day;  will  be  returned  to- 
morrow. 

The  picket  line  extends  around  the  army,  a  distance  of 
some  80  miles,  so  a  message  goes  the  entire  round  from  one 
picket  to  another  in  six  days.  There  are  10,000  men  put  on 
picket  duty.  Yesterday  on  the  extreme  right  of  us  our 
pickets  were  attacked,  and  it  created  some  excitement.  Last 
night  some  four  or  five  thousand  more  cavalry  and  infantry 
were  sent  out  to  straighten  our  lines,  but  up  to  this  time  no 
engagement  is  at  hand,  but  I  am  ready  at  any  moment.  We. 
have  very  strict  orders  to  shoot  every  man  who  advances 
toward  us  from  the  outside. 

Must  stop  for  the  present  and  cook  my  dinner.  Wish 
you  were  out  here  in  the  woods  to  eat  with  me. 

Your  Son,  Jack. 


Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea 

Andrew  Jackson  Wolfe  was  with  Sherman  on  his 
famous  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  his  regiment  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  and  of  the  wing  that 
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marched  through  Milledgeville  and  Millen  to  Savannah. 
In  an  affectionate  letter  to  his  wife,  written  at  Savannah 
on  several  dates  from  January  1  to  January  6,  1865,  he 
makes  some  interesting  observations  on  the  campaign 
as  follows: 

We  left  Atlanta  on  the  15th  of  November,  arriving  in 
front  of  this  place  (or,  in  the  rear,  rather)  on  the  10th  of 
December,  We  found  the  Rebs  fortified  and  ready  to  contest 
our  further  progress.  Their  works  here  were  very  formid- 
able, but  they  had  not  the  force  to  contend  against  so  great 
an  army  as  ours,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  after  some 
skirmishing  and  heavy  artillery  firing,  they  were  forced  to 
yield  their  position  and  dig  out  for  Dixie.  So  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  my  division  entered  the  town,  with  banners 
streaming  in  the  wind,  amid  the  deafening  cheers  of  the 
colored  population.  We  marched  to  the  central  park  and 
halted,  where  we  still  are.  The  city  was  at  once  put  under 
military  control,  and  it  kept  my  division  on  constant  duty 
to  keep  down  the  troops  and  preserve  some  kind  of  order; 
yet  with  all  our  vigilance,  many  depredations  were  com- 
mitted. 

This  is  a  beautiful  city  and  may  well  be  styled  the  For- 
est City.  It  has  a  population  of  about  23,000.  Its  streets 
are  broad,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  streets  are  planted, 
"with  taste,  large  live  oaks,  affording  all  the  day  a  good  shade. 
The  houses  are  generally  fine  and  large.  We  are  quartered 
on  Broad  street,  the  principal  one  in  the  city.  The  park  is 
a  lovely  place  on  level  ground.  On  the  same  street  is  a  large 
monument  erected  to  General  Greene,  who  fell  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Further  on,  is  another  to  the  memory  of 
General  Pulaski,  the  heroic  Pole,  who  fell  charging  this  place 
against  the  British  in  1779. 

Continuing  the  letter  on  January  4,  1865,  Mr. 
Wolfe  wrote  of  the  delightful  climate  and  the  people 
— the  warm  days  and  the  cool  nights  through  which, 
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wrapped  in  their  blankets,  they  slept  cosily.  He  notes 
the  presence  of  women  of  many  different  nationalities 
and  of  octoroons  in  tasteful  dress,  and  adds: 

I  would  be  only  too  happy,  if  you  were  here  to  enjoy  the 
delightful  sea  breeze  and  balmy  air  laden  with  the  fragrance 
of  a  thousand  flowers.  Oh,  we  would  be  only  too  happy  in 
this  far-off  sunny  clime,  "where  the  orange  blossoms  waft  the 
sweets  of  gentle  summer-time."  How  I  envy  these  Southern 
belles  and  beaux  their  pleasant  evening  rambles.  But  we 
may  be  happy  yet. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  map.  Ft.  McAllister  is  on  the 
Ogeechee  river,  on  which  the  right  of  our  line  of  battle 
rested.  It  held  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  kept  our  fleet 
from  landing  supplies  for  us.  If  you  will  notice  the  map, 
you  will  see  our  line  of  march  from  Atlanta  by  way  of  Mil- 
ledgeville.  From  there  we  followed  the  Augusta  &  Macon 
railroad  on  to  Millen,  then  struck  the  Charleston  &  Savannah 
railroad,  all  of  which  we  destroyed.  In  fact,  we  destroyed  on 
our  march  everything  that  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
rebels,  such  as  flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  cotton  gins,  tobacco 
houses  and  a  great  many  mansions,  whose  owners  were  in  the 
rebel  army.  As  our  entire  army  subsisted  off  the  country, 
you  can  readily  conceive  that  we  left  but  little  to  eat  in  it. 
In  fact,  many  families  were  left  destitute  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  I  think  it  was  the  richest  country  I  ever  saw.  So 
you  may  think  that  we  lived  high  on  that  march.  My  bill 
of  fare  consisted  chiefly  of  chicken,  turkey,  ham  and  fresh 
pork,  butter,  syrup,  jellies,  jugged  peaches,  sweet  potatoes 
in  abundance,  cornmeal  and  flour,  out  of  which  I  made  some 
splendid  "slap-jacks"  or  pancakes.  Those  with  good  syrup 
and  butter — don't  it  make  your  mouth  water  to  think  of  it, 
and  all  confiscated,  too. 

Yet  when  we  came  to  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place 
and  had  to  fight  our  way  in,  the  scene  was  not  so  bright  or 
the  prospect  so  pleasing.  As  they  (the  rebels)  were  already 
fortified,  we  had  to  advance  our  lines  under  their  murderous 
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fire.  We  would  skirmish  by  day,  and  work  all  night  for  eight 
nights  with  a  spade,  through  it  all  throwing  up  earthworks 
and  forts  in  order  to  have  cover  for  our  artillery  that  it  might 
battle  with  theirs.  For  eleven  days,  we  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  rice.  That  went  rough,  but  as  soon  as  Fort  McAllister 
went  up,  we  had  half  rations,  and  now  we  are  getting  full 
rations. 

And  oh.  Nan,  while  at  work  with  the  spade,  many  a 
brave  comrade  fell  around  me;  and  I  am  still  spared  to  write 
to  Nan.  How  thankful,  then,  I  ought  to  be !  And  I  am,  too. 
A  large  majority  of  the  citizens  here  are  good,  loyal  people, 
and  have  kept  out  of  the  army  by  claiming  British  protec- 
tion. As  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  foreigners,  the  Minister 
of  Russia  would  not  allow  them  to  be  forced  into  the  Rebel 
army.  Many  who  were  not  of  foreign  birth  kept  hid  in  their 
houses  for  over  two  years. 

Since  the  city  has  become  in  a  measure  settled  down,  and 
is  once  more  declared  to  be  a  city  of  the  old  Union,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  citizens  in  mass  meeting  here  as- 
sembled, business  will  commence  a  new  life.  Since  their 
trash  of  Confederate  script  has  become  worthless,  there  seems 
to  be  a  perfect  panic  for  greenbacks.  Those  who  have  any- 
thing to  sell  don't  know  when  to  cease  charging.  Irish  po- 
tatoes that  come  here  in  vessels  from  New  York,  that  I  sup- 
pose are  not  worth  more  than  $2.50  a  barrel  with  you,  are 
selling  here  for  the  small  sum  in  greenbacks  of  $36  per  bar- 
rel; cheese,  $4<  a  pound;  apples,  and  common  ones  at  that, 
$35  a  barrel;  butter,  $2  a  pound,  and  everything  in  like  ratio. 
'Tis  an  imposition  on  us  and  the  military  authorities  have 
taken  it  in  hand  and  will  regulate  things,  so  that  they  will 
be  in  range  of  the  poor  private  soldier's  small  purse. 

I  tell  you.  Nan,  Bill  Sherman  is  a  humane  man,  and  I 
think  him  one  of  our  ablest  generals.  And  this  raid  of  ours 
is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  warfare,  and  will  be  more  in- 
strumental in  crushing  this  horrid  rebellion  than  any  of  the 
war.  And  now  the  army  is  again  moving,  and  you  will  soon 
hear  of  Sherman  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Wilmington  and 
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Charleston.  And  they  will  both  fall  as  sure  as  God  rules 
the  universe,  and  with  them  goes  the  Confederacy.  This  is 
no  idle  thought,  but  a  solemn  truth.  Grant  is  only  waiting 
for  this  to  transpire  to  take  Richmond  and  Lee's  whole  army, 
and  this  will  all  be  in  four  months'  time. 

This  wing  of  the  army  under  Sherman  consists  of  the 
Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth  and  Twentieth  corps, 
numbering  in  all  about  80,000  men.  As  there  is  another  cam- 
paign on  foot,  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  army.  A 
force  must  be  left  here  to  garrison  the  city,  and  contention 
has  been  rife,  for  a  few  days  past,  as  to  who  has  the  best 
right  to  remain.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  General  Sherman 
has  decreed  that,  as  the  Second  Division,  Twentieth  Corps, 
was  the  first  to  enter  it  and  suffered  the  greatest  loss  in  its 
siege,  we  shall  remain  here.  Our  duties  will  be  very  ardu- 
ous for  a  while,  but  still  I  would  rather  endure  them  than 
a  campaign  against  Charleston,  as  that  will  be  a  terrible 
battle.  General  Geary,  commanding  our  division,  is  now 
commanding  the  city,  and  he  will  bring  the  citizens  down  to 
limerick.  He  is  pretty  severe,  I  tell  you.  The  rest  of 
the  army  commenced  moving  yesterday,  so  in  a  few  days  quiet 
will  be  restored  and  business  go  on. 

There  would  have  been  more  of  this  interesting 
narrative,  as  Mr.  Wolfe  says  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
letter,  but  for  the  theft  of  his  knapsack.   He  explains : 

I  had  kept  a  diary  of  our  march  and  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  it,  many  of  which  were  interesting.  But  in  the 
siege  of  this  place,  some  scoundrel  was  kind  enough  to  re- 
lieve me  of  my  knapsack  and  its  contents,  among  which  was 
my  diary,  your  photograph  and  my  clothing.  It  did  provoke 
me  so  much  to  think  that  I  had  carried  them  so  far  and  then 
lost  them,  but  such  are  the  horrors  of  war.  So  you  are 
robbed  of  some  reading  matter.  I  cared  more  for  your 
photo  than  for  all  else. 
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Andrew  Jackson  Wolfe,  at  this  writing,  is  as  hale 
and  hearty  as  a  man  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be. 

Nancy  Barton  Wolfe,  his  wife,  died  at  her  home  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  April  3,  1906,  and  her  remains  rest  in 
Green  Lawn  cemetery. 

Of  their  children,  Edgar  Barton  Wolfe  married  in 
the  West  and  to  them,  in  New  Mexico,  in  1890  a  son, 
Harry,  was  born.  His  wife  having  died,  he  married 
a  second  time,  and  of  this  union  there  was  born  a  son, 
Robert.  Edgar  Barton  Wolfe  died  in  Columbus,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1910. 

Charles  Bertram  Wolfe,  another  son,  in  September, 
1892,  married  Miss  Minnie  Chappelear.  To  them  were 
born  three  children :  Frederick  D.  Wolfe,  Charles  Bert- 
ram Wolfe,  Jr.,  and  Clara  Barton  Wolfe.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  brothers,  Edgar  Barton  Wolfe  and 
Charles  Bertram  Wolfe  were  associated  in  the  shoe  man- 
ufacturing business  in  Columbus,  under  the  corporate 
name  of  the  "C.  and  E.  Company."  After  the  death  of 
the  former  in  1910,  the  business  was  carried  on  by  the 
latter  until  his  death,  February  8,  1918.  Charles  Bert- 
ram Wolfe  was  a  resident  of  Columbus  for  thirty  years, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of  the  Old 
Newsies'  Association  which  is  active  at  every  Christmas 
season  in  selling  the  Ohio  State  Journal  on  the  street 
and  with  the  proceeds  supplying  the  wants  of  the  needy. 

Ida  May  Wolfe,  a  daughter,  was  married  in  1885 
to  David  S.  Beverly,  of  Hebron.  Their  children  are: 
Robert  Barton  Beverly,  Raymond  William  Beverly, 
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Charles  Frederick  Beverly,  Harry  Preston  Beverly, 
Edward  Beverly  and  Marion  Beverly.  Robert  married 
Inez  Fetter,  May  27,  1915.  Raymond  married 
Margaret  Stangle,  November  27,  1910.  Charles  mar- 
ried Jean  G.  Raoul,  October  26,  1917.  Harry  married 
Ruth  Standish,  November  28,  1914. 

Kate  Rebecca  Wolfe  was  married  in  1889  to 
Charles  E.  Mclntyre.  To  them  were  born  three  chil- 
dren: Ada  May  Mclntyre,  September  25,  1890;  Flor- 
ence B.  Mclntyre,  March  30,  1896  (died  July  2,  1900)  ; 
Margaret  Barton  Mclntyre,  January  8,  1899,  now  a 
student  at  the  Convent  of  the  Ursuline  Sisters,  in  Brown 
county,  Ohio.  On  October  6,  1915,  Mrs.  Mclntyre  was 
married  to  Henry  A.  Houstle,  broker,  of  Columbus. 
Her  daughter,  Ada  May  Mclntyre,  was  married  De- 
cember 24,  1915,  to  Walter  Pfeifer,  of  Columbus. 

Robert  Frederick  Wolfe  lived  as  a  boy  at  Zanes- 
ville,  and  in  Cumberland,  Ohio.  At  11  years  of  age  he 
was  working  in  a  glass  factory  in  the  former  place;  at 
14  he  drove  a  canal  boat  between  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land, and  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Later,  he  served  as  ordi- 
nary seaman  on  a  schooner  in  the  coasting  trade.  For  a 
time  he  was  in  New  York,  stopping  at  O'Connor's 
Newsboys'  home,  9  Duane  street,  and  selling  the  New 
York  Sun,  when  Charles  A.  Dana  was  its  editor.  From 
there  he  went  to  sea  again,  going  to  Cuba;  thence  to 
Louisiana,  where  he  worked  in  the  cypress  swamps,  get- 
ting out  cross-ties,  and  later  to  Texas,  where  he  drove 
and  herded  cattle.  He  came  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1888,  and  entered  into  the  shoe  business  as  a  traveling 
salesman.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of 
the  H.  C.  Godman  Company,  now  one  of  the  largest 
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shoe  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  West,  and 
at  one  time  sold  practically  all  of  its  output.  Later, 
he  and  his  brother,  Harry  P.  Wolfe,  entered  into  a 
partnership  in  Columbus  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
the  capital  for  this  venture  being  $300  borrowed  for 
the  purchase  of  machinery.  The  enterprise  prospered 
and  in  1893,  the  Wolfe  Brothers  Shoe  Company  was 
incorporated  and  organized,  with  Robert  F.  Wolfe  as 
President  and  Harry  P.  Wolfe  as  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager.  After  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment had  been  developed  to  such  proportions  as  to 
make  it  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  city,  a  retail 
sales  department,  known  as  the  "Wear-U-Well" 
Company,  embracing  more  than  2,000  stores,  was 
organized  and  is  now  in  successful  operation.  In  1903, 
Robert  F.  and  Harry  P.  Wolfe  bought  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  the  only  morning  paper  of  Columbus,  now  in 
its  107th  year — a  paper  with  a  commanding  prestige  and 
a  long  line  of  distinguished  editors.  In  1905,  they 
bought  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  the  leading  evening 
paper,  which  was  established  in  1871.  Robert  F.  Wolfe 
is  President  and  Harry  P.  Wolfe  is  Vice  President  of 
each  of  these  newspaper  publishing  companies.  The 
former's  first  participation  in  Columbus  journalism  was 
in  1889-90,  when  he  contributed  to  the  Sunday  Capital 
a  much  read  column  of  comment  over  the  pen  name  of 
"Bob  W." 

On  January  14,  1890,  Robert  Frederick  Wolfe 
married  Miss  Ada  Thurston.  To  them,  on  December  8, 
1893,  was  born  a  son,  Edgar  Thurston  Wolfe,  who  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  Columbus  and  other 
schools  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  University 
in  1917,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.     In 
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May  of  that  year,  when  there  was  the  call  to  arms  for 
war  with  Germany,  Edgar  enlisted  in  the  navy  as  an 
able-bodied  seaman,  and  later  reported  at  Pelham  Park 
Naval  Station  for  service.  At  this  writing  he  has  been 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  quartermaster,  first  class. 
Robert  Frederick  Wolfe  married  Delia  Mitchell  Burns, 
July  8,  1903. 

Harry  Preston  Wolfe  spent  his  boyhood  in  Cum- 
berland, Guernsey  county,  O.,  and  in  Zanesville  and 
Corning,  Perry  county.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  the  latter  two  places  and,  at  the  age  of  ten, 
earned  his  first  money  selling  papers  and  lighting  the 
street  lamps  of  Corning.  Coming  to  Columbus  in  the 
late  80's  he  joined  his  brother,  Robert,  in  the  shoe 
business.  On  December  23,  1895,  he  married  Miss 
Maud  Fowler,  of  Columbus.  They  have  three  children : 
Robert  Huston,  born  November  7, 1899 ;  Preston  Beebe, 
born  August  12,  1905;  and  Richard  Stanton,  born 
March  26,  1907.  Besides  his  large  private  business  in- 
terests, Mr.  Wolfe  is  one  of  the  three  directors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  at  Cleveland,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  national  government.  In  November, 
1917,  he  was  invited  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo  to  become  director  in  Ohio  for  the  sale  of 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  Certificates,  designed  to  bring 
the  smaller  investors  to  the  financial  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  war,  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  ac- 
cepted the  trust.  Of  the  $2,000,000,000  it  was  planned 
thus  to  raise  in  the  nation  in  one  year,  Ohio's  quota 
was  $106,000,000.  In  the  discharge  of  this  new  pub- 
lic duty,  Mr.  Wolfe  promptly  organized  the  state,  call- 
ing to  his  aid  men  and  women  of  energy  and  influence  in 
different  sections.     Headquarters  were  opened  in  the 
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Citizens'  Bank  Building,  Columbus,  and  an  extensive 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  stamps  and  certificates  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Wolfe  and  his  associates.  At  this  time 
(April,  1918)  Ohio  leads  all  the  states  in  the  aggregate 
of  sales. 


Gratitude  of  Columbus 

Hanging  on  the  walls  of  Robert  F.  Wolfe's  library, 
or  standing  on  the  bookcases,  are  framed  copies  of  sev- 
eral interesting  testimonials.  One  of  these  is  an  en- 
grossed copy  of  the  following  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  February  24, 1913 : 

Whereas,  Our  esteemed  citizen,  Robert  F.  Wolfe,  has 
deeded  to  the  city  of  Columbus,  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  con- 
sisting of  forty  acres,  lying  immediately  east  of  Alum  creek, 
between  Broad  street  and  Fair  avenue,  said  tract  to  become 
an  extension  of  Franklin  Park,  and 

Whereas,  The  effect  of  this  philanthropic  act,  both  in 
the  beautiful  natural  development  made  possible  and  in  the 
increased  happiness,  health  and  uplift  of  this  and  future  gen- 
erations to  follow,  can  at  this  time  be  scarcely  estimated,  and 

Whereas,  This  magnificent  gift  to  this  community  and 
to  its  posterity  fills  one  of  our  urgent  needs  and  constitutes  a 
distinct  act  of  splendid  civic  interest,  and  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  our  beloved  municipality ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Council,  in  accepting  this  magnifi- 
cent concession  for  the  people  of  Columbus,  convey  their  sin- 
cere and  profound  gratitude  to  the  donor  thereof  and 
earnestly  commend  such  sterling  patriotism. 

Resolved,    That,  to  memorialize  the  act  fittingly,  this 


} 
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resolution  be  engrossed  permanently  and  forever  remain  on 
prominent  display  in  the  archives  of  the  city. 


Adopted  February  24,  1913. 


Attest: 

John  T.  Barr,  Clerk. 
Approved  February  24,  1913. 

George  J.  Karb,  Mayor. 


David  Logan, 
President  of  Council. 


Commissioned  a  Commodore 

Another  of  these  highly  prized  possessions  is  Mr. 
Wolfe's  commission  as  Commodore  in  the  Ohio  Naval 
Reserve  for  "heroic  services  in  the  Ohio  flood  of  1913." 
It  is  dated  November  7, 1913,  and  is  signed  by  James  M. 
Cox,  Governor;  Charles  H.  Graves,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  George  H.  Wood,  Adjutant  General.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  officially  presented  to  Mr.  Wolfe  a 
specially  made  commodore's  flag  which  is  flown  on  his 
yacht  when  he  is  aboard. 

The  service  recognized  and  commemorated  by  this 
commission  is  explained  in  the  following  letter,  written 
by  A.  E.  McKee,  then  Columbus  correspondent  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  printed  in  that  newspaper : 

Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  23. — This  story  is  known  to  many 
people  who  were  in  Columbus  during  the  ten  days  when  the 
swollen  Scioto  river  deluged  one-third  the  city,  destroyed  im- 
mense amounts  of  property  and  took  a  hundred  lives.  It  was 
during  these  days  of  the  flood  that  Robert  F.  Wolfe,  better 
and   more    popularly   known    as    "Bob"    Wolfe,   earned   his 
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title  as  Commodore.     He  was  the  champion  life  saver  of  the 
city  in  the  days  of  the  flood. 

He  was  probably  the  first  man  in  the  city  to  foresee  the 
grave  nature  of  the  overflow  of  the  river  and  estimate  the 
fight  that  would  have  to  be  made  to  get  people  out  of  the 
flooded  district.  His  shoe  factory  faces  the  river  and  from 
his  office  he  could  watch  the  rising  waters,  see  them  over- 
lap the  river  bank  and  slowly  spread  out  over  the  West  Side. 
He  could  see  that  many  people  were  in  the  houses,  ma- 
rooned in  a  rising  flood  and  in  grave  danger. 

Wolfe  is  a  worker.  He  uses  direct  methods.  He  wants 
results  and  knows  how  to  get  them  quickly.  He  knew  at 
Buckeye  lake  were  a  score  of  boats  with  men  who  knew  how 
to  use  them  in  rough  water  and  who  were  unafraid.  He 
chartered  a  train  on  the  Ohio  Electric,  took  it  to  Buckeye 
lake,  had  the  men  load  on  a  score  of  boats,  including  two 
motorboats.  Locks  were  smashed  on  boat  houses  to  get  out 
the  boats  so  badly  needed.  Then  Wolfe  loaded  the  men  and 
the  boats  on  the  train  and  started  back  to  Columbus. 

Half  way  they  found  a  section  of  the  track  covered  with 
water.  A  traction  train  was  on  the  opposite  side.  They 
pulled  a  motor  boat  off  the  train,  pushed  it  into  the  water, 
tied  on  the  smaller  boats  and  the  motorboat  pulled  the  load 
across  the  waters.  They  were  loaded  onto  the  waiting  train 
and  hurried  into  Columbus. 

Wolfe  and  the  men  hired  teams  and  trucks  and  got  the 
boats  and  the  men  on  the  West  Side.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Men  and  women  were  calling  for  help.  The 
cries  of  little  children  were  heard  above  the  dull  roar  of 
the  waters. 

Directed  by  "Bob"  Wolfe,  the  boatmen  went  into  the 
flooded  district  and  began  rescuing  women  and  children. 
By  scores  they  were  taken  in  boats  to  places  of  safety. 
Wolfe  worked  with  feverish  energy.  When  darkness  drove  , 
them  from  their  labors  they  planned  for  the  next  day  and  all 
that  second   day,   when   the   destruction   of  the   West   Side 
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seemed  certain,  Wolfe  hurried  his  boat  crews  to  and  fro  in 
the  flooded  district.  They  changed  crews  at  mealtime,  but 
Wolfe  worked  on,  and  it  was  not  until  relatives  forced  him  to 
desist  that  he  gave  up  and  was  taken  home.  The  next  day 
it  was  the  same,  and  until  the  flood  was  past  Wolfe  worked 
harder  and  faced  more  danger  than  any  other  man  in  the 
city. 

Wolfe  is  as  strong  as  a  blacksmith  and  seems  never  to 
tire.  He  worked  with  the  energy  of  a  steam  engine.  From 
his  own  purse  he  bought  food  for  many.  He  paid  the  boat- 
men their  fees,  and  when  the  flood  was  over  refused  to  render 
a  bill  to  the  state  for  his  expenses,  and  paid  his  own  bills  as 
his  offering  to  the  people  who  had  been  menaced  by  the  flood. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  flood  a  woman  and  a  little 
girl  in  a  tree  near  W.  Rich  St.  were  in  great  danger.  The 
weather  had  turned  cold,  the  cross  currents  and  debris  in 
the  river  beneath  the  tree  made  rescue  work  almost  impos- 
sible. Wolfe  selected  the  most  expert  boatmen  and  for 
hours  tried  to  get  to  them.  He  offered  the  boatmen  $100 
each  if  they  could  get  the  woman  and  child  out  of  the  tree. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  the  boats  into  the  cross  currents  and 
the  two  were  lost  during  the  night. 

When  the  flood  was  over  and  the  reckoning  made  of 
what  had  been  done  and  by  whom,  Gov.  James  M.  Cox  con- 
ferred on  Robert  F.  Wolfe,  as  the  law  provided,  the  title 
of  commodore  of  the  Ohio  Naval  Reserves.  It  is  honorary, 
like  many  other  high  sounding  titles  that  are  conferred  by 
governors  on  those  with  whom  they  are  associated;  but  in 
this  case  those  who  were  in  Columbus,  who  saw  and  knew  of 
what  was  done,  understand  that  "Bob"  Wolfe  braved  danger 
and  possible  death  in  the  swollen  river,  hour  after  hour,  that 
help  might  be  carried  to  those  in  danger.  And  because  of 
his  forethought  and  daring  it  was  possible  to  rescue  scores  of 
women  and  children  from  the  horrors  of  the  flood. 

There  are  some  people  who  were  about  the  state  house 
during  the  days  of  the  flood  who  know  personally  what  was 
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done  by  "Bob"  Wolfe.  They  know  the  work  he  did  to  win 
the  title  he  bears.  He  won  the  Iron  Cross  of  Columbus  for 
his  work  during  the  flood. 


That  Mr.  Wolfe's  interest  in  the  people  who  suf- 
fered from  the  flood  of  1913  did  not  end  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  waters,  but  has  continued  through  the 
period  of  planning  for  their  protection  against  similar 
disasters,  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  channel  im- 
provement contract,  by  Thomas  M.  Varley,  chairman 
of  the  Channel  Improvement  Association: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  March  12,  1918 
Mr.  R.  F.  Wolfe, 

714  East  Broad  street. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Now  that  the  contract  for  channel  im- 
provement has  been  let ;  now  that  we  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  at  an  early  date,  along  the  river  banks,  the  dirt  will 
be  flying — I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  that  to  your  generous 
response,  when  your  aid  was  solicited  for  the  proposed  $3,- 
500,000  bond  issue  for  the  work,  is  due  all  credit  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  greatest  undertaking  in  our  city's  history; 
for,  had  your  answer  been  adverse,  the  bond  issue  would  not 
have  been  submitted  at  the  opportune  time  in  which  it  was, 
November,   1916. 

Your  terse  "It  is  right — I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  it" 
gave  hope  and  confidence  to  those  urging  the  enterprise; 
and  the  cordial,  unstinted  support  given  it  from  its  inception 
by  both  the  Dispatch  and  Journal  has  been  invaluable  in 
bringing  it  to  its  present  satisfactory  status. 

Under  the  channel  improvement  plan,  many  thousands 
of  people,  living  on  the  West  Side  in  what  is  known  as  the 
flood  zone,  will  have  their  lives  and  property  amply  pro- 
tected, without  the   menace   of  great  experimental   earthen 
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dams,  and  without  the  still  greater  menace  of  special  taxes 
that  would  have  stopped  development  and  have  caused  very 
many  to  lose  or  abandon  their  homes.  And  they  are  happy 
on  account  of  the  present  outlook;  and  the  generous  people 
of  other  sections  of  the  city  who  recognized  flood  protection 
as  a  public  duty  and  city-wide  benefit,  and  by  their  votes 
made  it  possible,  rejoice  with  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  Channel  Improvement  Association,  I 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  call  your  attention  to  these  things 
which,  in  your  busy  life,  you  may  have  forgotten,  and  to 
express  to  you  the  warmest  appreciation  and  the  deepest 
gratitude  of  the  long-suffering  West  Side  citizens,  whose 
cause  you  so  cheerfully,  so  ably  and  so  unselfishly  cham- 
pioned ;  and  we  ask  your  continued  interest  and  co-operation 
to  the  end  that  every  dollar  of  the  bond  issue  be  honestly 
spent  for  flood  protection. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Varley, 
Chairman  Channel  Improvement  Association. 


Thanks  from  President  Wilson 

As  this  little  book  is  written  while  the  world  war  yet 
rages,  with  the  United  States,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente  for  the  liberty  of  nations,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
note  the  recognition  given  to  Mr.  Wolfe  by  others  for 
his  part  in  the  struggle  to  re-elect  President  Wilson. 
It  is  especially  appropriate  since  it  is  President  Wilson 
who  has  given  direction  to  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
nation  and  has  done  so  much,  by  clear  thinking  and 
forceful  speaking,  to  fix  the  issues  on  which  the  war  will 
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be  fought  to  a  conclusion  by  justice-loving  people  every- 
where. Mr.  Wolfe  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  cam- 
paign with  his  usual  energy,  and  on  November  4,  three 
days  before  the  election,  sent  this  telegram: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  November  4,  1916. 
WooDRow  Wilson,  The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C: 
You  have  fought  a  knightly   fight,  and  I  believe  that 
right  will  win. 

Robert  F.  Wolfe. 


The  President's  reply,  two  days  after  the  election, 
and  while  the  general  result  was  still  in  doubt,  follows : 

The  White  House,  Washington 

Shadow  Lawn,  November  9,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wolfe  :  May  I  not  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  your  telegram  of  November  4th,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, of  your  generous  kindness  and  support  throughout 
the  campaign.^ 

It  has  been  very  heartening  to  have  such  support,  and 
the  vote  in  Ohio  has  given  me  the  deepest  pleasure  and  en- 
couragement. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WooDRow  Wilson. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Wolfe, 
Editor  Ohio  State   Journal 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Chairman  McCormick's  Tribute 

Even  more  significant  of  the  appreciation  in  high 
places  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  efforts  to  reelect  President  Wil- 
son was  the  testimony  of  Chairman  Vance  McCormick 
who  was  in  supreme  command  of  the  Wilson  campaign. 
Out  of  three  anxious  days,  the  truth  had  come,  pillared 
on  a  great  Ohio  majority  for  Wilson,  and  Chairman 
McCormick  wired : 

New  York,  November  10,  1916. 

R.  F.  Wolfe,  Columbus  Dispatch,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

Greatly  appreciate  splendid  support  of  yourself  and 
papers.  Same  made  Wilson's  election  possible  by  carrying 
Ohio.     Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  and  thanks. 

Vance  C.  McCormick, 
Chairman  Democratic  National  Committee. 

So  runs  the  story  of  some  of  those  who,  down  to 
the  sixth  generation,  have  descended  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  Moses  and  William  Wallace.  The 
facts  have  been  here  gathered,  chiefly  as  a  tribute  to 
those  early  patriots,  but  not  without  hope  that  the  nar- 
rative of  their  valor  and  sacrifices  and  virtues  may  in- 
spire others — the  youth  and  those  yet  to  come  of  this 
homely,  honest  blood — to  lives  and  deeds  of  true  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 
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